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to levy taxes was questionable, and while his debts
might soon be repudiated by a restored Monarchy.

During the progress of the Irish war Cromwell
had planned a great measure of confiscation, with
the ultimate object of restricting the Catholics to the
further side of the Shannon. The lands which were
taken from the royalists and rebels were granted to
English Puritans, and in this way a body of people
who might be relied on to support the existing
government was secured. Had the scheme been
fully maintained, the greater part of the island
would have been made Protestant; as it was, it
secured the ascendancy of that party for some
years. But its utility was impaired by the measures
of James II., and its greatest permanent result was
to increase the already existing bitterness, since the
hardships of the confiscation were remembered, and
added to the causes of discord. During the Protec-
torate, however, the mild rule of Henry Cromwell,
Oliver's second son, maintained order, and did some-
thing to conciliate all parties.

In Scotland Monk was in command of an army,
but Cromwell had anticipated the Act of Union, and
the administration was amalgamated with that of
England, The result was very satisfactory. There
was a great improvement in trade and in industry, and
the northern part of Great Britain enjoyed a measure
of internal peace, such as it had not known before
and did not again experience until after the battle of
Culloden. In all three countries there was a tem-
porary suspension of religious persecution, except in
so far as the prohibition of the use of the Prayer